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INSURE 


the Success of 


Fall Planting 
Test Your Soil 


complete with instruc- 
tions and data on plant 
Le err 


i 


Simple to use. 
plant needs. Mail 


companies order. 


SUDBURY SOIL 


—~o 


woe 








Sudbury Portable Soil Testing Kit | 
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Tests for nitrogen, | 
potash, phosphorous and acidity. Gives | 
all essential soil information, so you 
can make proper adjustments for your 
orders promptly 
filled. We pay postage when cash ac- 


TESTING LABORATORY 
BOX A, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 











Bearing-Size 


DWARF APPLE 


We have a few trees to offer! 
Specimens 6 feet broad and 
high, low branched and 
bushy. Splendid! Now set- 
ting fruit and should bear 
next year. Seven years old: 
Four kinds only :— 


Red Astrakhan 
Baldwin 

McIntosh Red 

Rhode Island Greening 


Priced $6.75 each 
(packed for shipment) 


AUTUMN PLANTING 


Our 24-page color book with 
bargains and rare varieties of 
Tulips, Narcissus, Peren- 
nials, Roses, Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens sent free if 
you mention “Horticulture.” 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


FIFTY CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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UTE that tacit iin Bites elias ata ttiiay 
Garden Work for Late te August ° 


| 
PLANT Madonna lilies as soon as the bulbs are available. Those from | 


nara saa sa 








the north of France will not reach this country until September, but 
American-grown bulbs are often ready in August. 


PLACE orders for bulbs of the Nankeen lily, Lilium testaceum, which | 


should also be planted in September. Plant about three inches deep. 

BUY and plant colchicums and Fall crocuses as soon as they can be ob- 
tained. Use the Fall crocuses in the rock garden if you desire, but do 
not put the colchicums there, as the leaves, which will come next 
Spring, are too large for such a location. 














CONTINUE to divide and plant irises, but remember that the Japanese | 
irises dislike lime and that they should be planted deeper than the | 


bearded irises. 

DIVIDE your Oriental poppies now if this work is necessary. If you are 
buying new plants, this is the ideal time to set them out. If you wait 
until Spring, you will need to use potted plants. 

PLANT delphinium seeds, hollyhock seeds and the seeds of forget-me- 
nots. 

PUT bulbs of the Autumn daffodil, Sternbergia lutea, into the ground 
as soon as they are available. Plant them about four inches deep and 
protect the bulbs when Winter comes. If planted early, they will 
bloom before frost this year. 


ORDER daffodils at once. They need to be planted much earlier than 


many other bulbs. 


,; 
PLANT roots of Doronicum caucasicum now when they are dormant. 


They will make good-sized plants by next Spring and be very certain 
to bloom. 
BREAK up old clumps of creeping phlox in the rock garden and thin 





out plants which have grown too rampantly. This work needs to be | 


done frequently, for phlox spreads rapidly. 


| ORDER evergreen trees for planting next month but with the proviso 


that they are not to be delivered unless there is plenty of moisture in | 


the ground. 


TIE up cauliflower heads by pulling the leaves over the top and fasten- | 


ing with a string. Then they will blanch properly. 


PICK lima beans while they are still green. Press the blow end of the pod | 
between the thumb and finger. If it feels spongy, you may be sure the | 


beans are full grown and ready for the table. 

EAT the earliest onions first. They are not good keepers. Most white 
varieties are the quickest to spoil. The red onions keep best, with the 
white varieties next. 

PLACE ‘short pieces of boards under muskmelons and watermelons or 
else stand them on end to keep wire worms from working into them. 


PLACE shingles close to the squash vines as traps for the squash bugs. | 


Look under them early in the morning and destroy the bugs. 

THE spraying or dusting of roses to prevent blight and mildew should be 
continued at ten-day intervals. 

KEEP phlox blooms cut to prevent the formation of seed, which otherwise 
may fall unnoticed and produce seedling plants in undesirable colors. 


| 
| 
| 
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DAYLILIES 


Dr. A. B. Stout’s Famed Hybrids 


Other noted introductions 
include Mr. Farr’s “Ophir” 


These new Daylilies — unrivaled 
for beauty and fragrance—bloom 
from mid-May to August, adding 
richness of color and distinct 
charm to floral borders. 

You should know Ophir, Bagdad, 
Cinnabar, Dauntless, Midas, 
Mikado, Multiflora Hybrids, 
Vesta, and a score of others. All 
are described in our catalogue 


Better Plants by Farr 
which also presents Peonies, Tree 
Peonies, Lilacs, Iris, Phlox, and 
other desirable plants for Autumn 
planting. A copy will be mailed on 
request. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 














is a trade 
mark famous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
the by-word for the best insecticides. 


“Why Bugs Leave Home” 


AUGUST isan 


IMPORTANT MONTH 
for SPRAYING, too 


Careful spraying in August is essential 
if your garaen is to reach its finest 
growth and ma‘urity. You can safely 
tru‘t the healthy condition of your 
plants and trees to the proven protec- 
tion of 


Wilhons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This double-action, nicotine insecti- 
cide has been used successfully for 
more than 30 years on America’s finest 
estates and gardens. It destroys insect 
pests qui.kly and surely — killing by 
fumes as well as contact—and yet it is 
safe to use on the most tender growths. 
O. K. P.ant Spray is positive protec- 
tion for your flowers, trees and orna- 
mental shrubs — simple to use and 
economical. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is used and 
recommended by officers and members 
of the Garden Clubs of America. 


If your dealer cannot 
, supply you, write to 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Garden Club Council 


HE Garden Club of West Virginia has practically com- 

pleted plans for the Autumn Conference of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs to be held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on October 6 and 7. At the request of the 
members from a great distance, it is planned to make the 
meeting as brief as possible and it is hoped that business can 
be dispensed with in the two days. 

Registration will open at eight-thirty o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, October 6, with the meeting of the Committee of 
Eleven to follow at nine. At ten o'clock the board meeting 
will be called to order with Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, national 
president of the Federation of State Garden Clubs, in the chair. 
Business of various kinds will take up the morning, followed 
by luncheon at the Casino. The afternoon will be devoted to 
outlining the work planned by the national chairmen. At 
four o'clock the delegates will be taken on a tour of interesting 
gardens in the vicinity. Dinner at the Greenbrier Hotel will be 
followed by an illustrated lecture on West Virginia gardens 
and conferences of committees. 

On the morning of the seventh the business of the Council 
will be completed, with luncheon again at the Casino and a 
drive to the state fish hatcheries and through the beautiful 
country which surrounds White Sulphur Springs in the after- 
noon, returning to the Greenbrier Hotel to be the guests of 
Mrs. C. Lloyd Ritter and the West Virginia Garden Club for 
tea. The meeting will be concluded with a dinner at which it 
is planned to have an outstanding speaker. 

Those members of the National Council who can do so are 
also being invited to attend the annual meeting of the Central 
Atlantic Region, with Mrs. Frank Ballow Stearns presiding, 
on Thursday morning. 


The Flower Show at Newport 


Many of Newport’s finest gardens were drawn upon for 
the annual exhibition under the auspices of the Newport 
(R. I.) Garden Association and the Newport Horticultural 
Society, which opened at the Casino, Wednesday, August 5, 
and continued for three days. The horticultural society ex- 
hibits were displayed on the piazza, while the garden associa- 
tion’s exhibits occupied a large tent attached to one side of the 
building. 

The classes in the tent called for outdoor flowers. Both 
perennials and annuals were shown in great variety, most of 
them exemplifying the high culture for which Newport gar- 
deners are famous. The exhibitors included Mrs. Michael M. 
Van Beuren, Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. Moses Taylor, Mrs. 
Edward V. Hartford, Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Arthur Curtis James and Mrs. Harold Brown. The entrance 
to the tent was delightfully decorated with standard fuchsias 
and with splendidly grown allamandas. 

The exhibits on the piazza included several large green- 
house collections, among them a collection of orchids from the 


Arthur Curtis James estate, Percy Wilkinson, superintendent. 
Another outstanding display on the piazza was a collection of 
outdoor-grown flowers displayed for effect in a space 100 feet 
square, which was shown by Mrs. Michael M. Van Beuren, 
Joseph Winsock, gardener. There were also several extremely 
good gladiolus exhibits with specimens of Picardy grown by 
Peter Robb for Mrs. Moses Taylor and by Joseph Winsock 
for Mrs. Michael M. Van Beuren which were breath-taking 
because of their size and beauty. 

As usual, the show was very comprehensive, including 
flower arrangements, table decorations and still-life pictures 
covering a wide range. Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster was gen- 
eral chairman for the garden association and Esau Kempenaar 
for the horticultural society. 


Unusual Flower Show Planned 


The twenty-fifth annual flower show of the Westchester and 
Fairfield Horticultural Society, to be held in Greenwich, Conn., 
at the State Armory on September 22, 23 and 24, promises to 
be one of outstanding interest. The members of this horticul- 
tural society are staging a double-border planting 60 feet long 
and the co-operating garden clubs of Greenwich and Rye are 
staging three demonstrations to last through the show, as 
well as a whole day of demonstrations in decorative arrange- 
ments by distinguished exhibitors. 

The planted border will take the place of the usual compe- 
tition of milk bottles and cans of annuals and perennials 
covering a required number of square feet. It is hoped that it 
will suggest to the visitors the way their border should look 
about September 15th to frost. James Stuart is chairman of 
this demonstration. 

The Greenwich Garden Club and the Hortulus Club will 
erect the front and rear elevations of a remodeled house on a 
village street, on a lot 50 by 120 feet. The front porch, 
reminiscent of the days before noisy motors, will be trans- 
formed into a simple stone terrace with appropriate planting 
for a public area. The garage has been moved up to the house 
and the service area will be ideally planned for modern living. 
The “‘back yard’’ will be transformed into a private outdoor 
living room, featuring a small terrace and suitable shrub and 
flower planting and a corner for herbs and vegetables. 

The decorative-arrangement classes will feature containers 
made during various periods of cultural development, begin- 
ning with six primitive peoples, namely North American 
Indian, South American, Central American, Pacific Islands, 
Central or South African and Korean; going on to six contain- 
ers made during a period of high form of art expression, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Persian, Chinese and Japanese; 
and ending with six containers made and designed by distin- 
guished living artists. 

The show will be open to the public on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 22, from 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. and on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 23 and 24, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 








AN EXPERT’S ADVICE TO AMATEURS 


Suggestions from a nurseryman based 
on years of practical experience 


Eight-inch boards make a good frame for a seed bed and 

should be set in the ground about three inches. The 
frame may be as long as one desires but three feet is a good 
width. 

The soil should be light and fine, a mixture of loam, sand 
and either leaf mold or fine peat moss, using three parts loam 
to one of each of the others. The sand and loam should first be 
sifted to remove all lumps and stones. Then the leaf mold or 
peat moss should be added. Five or six inches of this material 
gives sufficient depth for seedlings. It should be raked smooth 
and watered well, then the top allowed to dry before the seeds 
are put in. When making rows for seeds I use a short length of 
matched board, pressing the tongue into the soil, which makes 
the rows just about the right depth. 

One of the principal causes of the non-germination of seeds 
is their being sown too deeply. Most flower seeds are very 
small and need to be covered only lightly. I make a sieve of a 
cigar box, taking off the bottom and replacing it with a piece 
of window screening. This sieve is filled with dry soil and 
sifted carefully over the seeds and it is very easy to gauge the 
necessary amount of covering. Fine seeds like campanula and 
poppy should be just barely covered. Larger ones must be 
covered more than three times the size of the seed. After the 
seeds are covered, I place a board over the row and walk on it to 
make the ground firm. 

The seed bed should then be covered with 
burlap, pulling it taut over the frame and tack- 
ing it to the edges. It is easy to water the bed 
well through the burlap. This covering helps to 
hold the moisture and raises the humidity and 
temperature within the bed. With this method 
one finds that seeds will germinate in from one 
week to ten days earlier than with any other. 
The beds must be watched carefully and never 
allowed to dry out. When seedlings are through 
the ground the burlap covering may be removed 
and if the weather is hot and sunny the beds 
should be shaded with a slat covering. 

In my opinion, May is the best month for 
putting in seeds of most perennial plants if one 
wants good blooming plants the following year. 
The exceptions are the seeds which should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe, such as delphin- 
ium and Oriental poppy, which are sown in 
August or late July. Delphinium seeds sown in © 
August will attain a height of two or three 
inches before the ground freezes, at which time 
they should be covered with about half an inch 
of sand to keep the little plants from heaving 
when the ground thaws. In the Spring, when the 
plants are about three inches high, it is time to 
transplant them to their permanent position. 
They should begin to bloom in July. 

Root division is another means of propagation 
and is a satisfactory method for all plants except 
those having a tap root. For this operation a 
good rule to remember is that Spring bloomers 
should be divided in July or August; late Sum- 
mer and Fall bloomers in the Spring. It is 
important to carefully lift roots which you wish 
to divide and to wash or shake off the dirt. Then 
you will see just where the proper places for 
division are. Break through the crown and roots. 
Sometimes it is necessary to use a knife but if the 


S Eich for growing perennials are best sown in a frame. 





Delphiniums may be propagated 
by seed sown in August. 


root can be broken and the natural line of division followed, 
the plants are more likely to live and will make a quicker and 
better growth. 

Delphiniums should be divided every three years and all the 
old woody center removed; otherwise black rot is likely to set 
in and will kill the plant. Spring is the best time for dividing 
delphiniums, just as soon as the new shoots appear. Late 
Summer and Fall divisions do not have time to become ad- 
justed before the ground freezes and consequently do not 
winter well. 

Oriental poppies may be propagated by cutting the roots 
into pieces about two inches long and planting them in the 
seed bed with the top of the piece up. A new crown will form 
and they will make plants which will bloom the second year. 
In late July or early August the old plants can be taken up and 
each root divided into a number of pieces. 

Phlox is one of the easiest plants to divide and although 
this work can be done in the Fall, I find that by doing it in the 
Spring there is less Winter loss of plants. Do not allow seed 
pods to ripen on your phlox and drop to the ground, as seed- 
lings so produced will not be true to the parent plant, due to 
cross-fertilization. 

Now a few hints on the care of plants purchased from a 
nursery. Before buying have your beds or borders ready for 
the new plants so that they may be set out without delay. 
Most plants are heavy feeders and the soil should be spaded 
as deeply as possible, with a generous amount of well-rotted 
manure thoroughly worked in. 

If you have plants shipped to you they will 
no doubt be wrapped in wet moss. If for any rea- 
son you cannot take care of them immediately 
upon their arrival, open the wrapping just 
enough to ascertain if the moss has become dry, 
wet it if necessary and keep the plants in a cool 
place, preferably a cool cellar, until you are ready 
to put them into the ground. 

When ready to set the plants, care must be 
taken that the roots are not exposed to the sun, 
as they will.dry out very quickly. If they are 
wrapped in paper and moss, each plant should 
be unwrapped and set into the ground before 
another is uncovered. If they are not so wrapped, 
a piece of wet burlap over the roots will keep 
them cool and moist. 

Great care must be taken in setting out plants 
that ample room be given, as the roots should be 
well spread and never doubled up. Do not be 
afraid of having the hole too big. Dig it quite a 
bit larger than the root ball of the plant, fill it 
with water and draw in enough dirt to make a 
liquid mud. Set the plant in the mud, raise and 
lower it a few times, as this will send the mud all 
through the root system and as the moisture 
evaporates the earth will be well packed around 
the roots. The plant should be set a little below 
the ground level, then dry soil drawn in and 
packed down until it is firm and hard. 

It is very important that transplants be kept 
moist until they become established and new 
growth well started. A leaky pail makes an ex- 
cellent watering can. Place it beside the plant 
with sticks or stones beneath it to keep the dirt 
from clogging the hole and fill it with water, 
which, slow dripping, will penetrate to the low- 
est roots of the plant. When it is empty move it 
to the next plant. One such watering is good for 
two or three days. 

Amherst, Mass. —t. G. Brown. 






Drouth and high temperatures have 
created many gardening difficulties 


HIS has been a devastating season in many parts of the 

country. Garden losses have been heavy and many re- 

placements will need to be made. At the same time, some 
usefui lessons have been learned and may lead to certain 
changes in gardening practices. Naturally, the drouth has been 
blamed for most of the damage, but in point of fact high 
temperatures have done more harm. Some experts tell us that 
the causes of the heavy losses sustained can really be traced 
back to last Winter, when extremely low temperatures had a 
. weakening effect on both trees and shrubs. Probably there 
would have been a satisfactory recovery under normal condi- 
tions, but when extreme heat and a long-continued drouth 
followed, they necessarily exacted heavy toll. 


Pests Also Take Toll 


b int some of the loss attributed to drouth and high tem- 
peratures have been due to insect pests and fungus diseases. 
This is especially true as it relates to trees and shrubs. In the 
region around Chicago fruit trees have died in numbers from 
apple-twig blight, a serious bacterial disease. Professor Victor 
H. Ries, writing about conditions in Ohio, says, ‘““Among the 
evergreens it is difficult to differentiate between red-spider 
injury and drouth injury because of the almost complete 
infestation of red spider on all types of evergreens, with the 
result that arborvite are in very poor condition. Hemlocks, 
although fairly free from spider, are showing the effects of 
dry weather. Between red spider and the after effects of the 
Winter, boxwoods are in poor condition; even those that 
apparently were healthy earlier this Spring are, in many cases, 
dying branch by branch.” 

It is true, of course, that insect pests and fungus diseases 
always increase when trees and shrubs become weakened from 
any cause. In a way, therefore, the presence of pests and dis- 
eases in overwhelming numbers can be ascribed to unfavorable 
weather conditions. It is not to be expected that they will be 
encountered to the same extent in future years. 

Curiously enough, the presence of insect pests has some- 
times proved a blessing in disguise. Thus R. M. Carleton, 
writing about the region surrounding Chicago, says that the 
tent caterpillar has defoliated many large trees, but that these 
trees seem to be all the better for the loss of their foliage, 
which has prevented the excessive transpiration of water. 

Of course, there have been some losses of trees and shrubs 
due wholly to weather conditions. Professor Ries says that he 
has found a high death rate among the beeches in Ohio. This 
death rate has been almost as great among sugar maples and 
elms, but he points out that the loss of the elms has doubtless 
been due to the greater opportunity given diseases and insect 
pests to develop because of the weakened condition of the trees. 


High Vegetable Losses 


N THE whole it is the shallow-rooted plants which have 
been most seriously affected. Both heat and lack of water 

have had a part in their destruction. Here again, however, heat 
has been the more important factor, for gardens have suffered 
badly even in sections where water was available in generous 
amounts. Mr. Carleton writes that his own vegetable garden 
has been flooded every other day, yet such heat-loving subjects 
as lima beans, squashes, melons and okra show leaf burning 
and wilting. Of the 12 varieties of squash he is growing, only 
the Italian variety called Zucca de Pergola will bear a normal 
crop. Of nine varieties of sweet corn, only Earliest Golden 
Sweet and Top Cross Golden Sixty Day have given any sort 
of a crop. He reports that not a single ear has been obtained 





LESSONS FROM A DEVASTATING SEASON 





Water in abundance has been the salvation of many gardens. 


from such old reliable varieties as Stowell’s Evergreen, Howl- 
ing Mob and Mammoth White Cory. 

Mr. Carleton also points out that early varieties of flowers 
and vegetables have done much better than late kinds. This 
may indicate that garden makers may be wise to concentrate 
on early varieties in seasons when drouth threatens, as when 
late Winter snows are scanty. 

The question of water in relation to high temperatures is 
an interesting one and one which will bear study. It appears 
that gardens in Chicago suburbs have not lacked for water 
and yet have suffered badly. Even on large estates where con- 
ditions have been as favorable as they could be anywhere, gar- 
dens have dried up, lawns have become browned and large 
plants have shown wilting even with the hose in use con- 
stantly. 

Mist-like Spray Helpful 


OWEVER, certain private estates have stood out here and 
there because of the fact that all growing material has 
looked well throughout the Summer. The explanation seems 
to be that these estates have been equipped with some sort of 
sprinkler system that breaks the water into a fine, mist-like 
spray. By turning on the water during the hottest part of the 
day the gardener managed to mitigate the severity of the heat 
and so ward off its worst effects. Because of the rapid evapora- 
tion there has been little danger of applying too much water 
and by keeping the sprinklers going until the sun was low in 
the horizon the danger of burning tender foliage has been 
practically nil. All this means, however, that a fine spray has 
been played over the gardens from nine in the morning until 
six in the evening. 

In other places where sprinkler systems with the older over- 
head pipe distribution throwing a fairly solid stream of water 
have been used, the results have been entirely different. ‘These 
systems have seemed comparatively ineffective because they 
could not produce a fine spray and thus lower the temperature 
of the soil beneath. Systems of this kind have served to keep 
plants alive in many instances, but without any hopes of pro- 
ducing a satisfactory ornamental effect. 

Perhaps the lesson most forcibly driven home by this situa- 
tion has been the fact that plants satisfactorily mulched have 
withstood both heat and drouth exceptionally well. In some 
gardens mulches have been used extensively and the hose al- 
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lowed to run for at least half an hour each week over the 
mulching material. 


Mulches and Organic Matter 


ROFESSOR RIES, in writing about Ohio conditions, lays 

special emphasis on the use of mulches, saying that he has 
found gardens where mulching has been practiced to be in con- 
siderably better condition than those which have been un- 
mulched. He has found peat moss, clover chaff, buckwheat 
hulls and similar materials giving excellent satisfaction. He 
points out, however, that another factor must be kept in mind 
and that is the need of organic matter in the soil. He writes 
that soils properly prepared by the incorporation of humus- 
forming materials, or even of coal ashes in clay soils, have 
given better results than those where this subject has been 
overlooked. 

This matter is also stressed by Mr. George N. Slate of the 
New York State Experiment Station at Geneva, where lack 
of rain and extreme heat has proved a serious drawback this 
season. He points out that humus in the soil helps to conserve 
moisture and makes the soil more resistant to drouth. He also 
notes that plants having an abundant supply of nitrogen in 
their tissues are able to cling somewhat more tenaciously to the 
water than plants that are low in nitrogen. 

Mr. Slate’s statements have been made specifically in con- 
nection with lawn damage, although they apply equally well 
to any garden material. Lawns have, of course, suffered badly 
in many sections of the country, even in New England. Mr. 
Carleton writes from Chicago that not many good bent lawns 
remain, and that the heavy watering necessary to keep alive 
the few which survive has caused serious damage from brown: 
patch. Red-top lawns disappeared early in the season. Then 
blue grass began to die out, and in many instances this has 
meant a complete dying out at the roots. In some instances 
only a few brave blades of red fescue remain to defy the 
waving banners of the plantain. 

It is a common saying that there is no great loss without 
some small gain, and in this instance it is found that the lack 
of water in late June and July has prevented the germination 
of quack grass or crab grass in many sections. 

What to do about a burned-up lawn is a question with 
which many home owners find themselves confronted at this 
moment. It is a matter to be considered now, because if a lawn 
is to be remade or renovated, September is the ideal month to 
choose for the work. There can be no question about the fact 
that a lawn made in September is more likely to give satisfac- 
tory results than one planted in the Spring. This, however, is 
assuming that the drouth and hot weather will be over by that 
time and assuming also that sufficient rain will have fallen to 
provide a reasonable amount of moisture in the soil. There 
are those who argue, indeed, that it is just as well to get the 
lawn ready and sow the seed in the Fall, even with a moisture 
shortage, and even though the seed may have to wait until 
next March to germinate. 


Should Lawns Be Remade? 


HETHER or not a new lawn must be, or should be 

made, is a question for the owner himself or some expert 
on the spot to answer. As a general proposition one may say 
that an attempt to make over a lawn which has been seriously 
damaged is often highly unsatisfactory. Mr. John C. Wister, 
the well-known gardening expert of Philadelphia, says that he 
would rather undertake to make a new lawn in September 
than to renovate an old one which had been badly injured. 
Probably this will be the conclusion of garden makers in many 
sections. It is pretty safe to say that this Autumn will see the 
replanting of more lawns than at any time for many years. 
Probably it is hardly necessary to warn garden makers in 
drouth areas that they will be wasting time and money unless 
they prepare their ground thoroughly, incorporate a liberal 
amount of humus and fertilize freely before they sow grass 
seed again. 
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When it comes to other plant materials, in many sections 
gardeners will doubtless find that their perennials, their 
shrubs, and possibly even their trees, have been killed or so 
badly injured that they will need to be replaced. Confronted 
with the range of injury, one begins to wonder what can 
safely be planted to withstand both the low temperature of 
Winter and the lack of moisture and heat of Summer. Among 
the shrubs the alpine currant, Cotoneaster apiculata, C. ad- 
pressa, Lonicera sytingantha, Cydonia maulei, Hydrangea 
quercifolia, Cornus mas and Acer ginnala have completely 
proved their stamina in Ohio during the past twelve months, 
according to Professor Ries. Among the evergreens, he says, 
the Japanese yew varieties, provided they have no English yew 
in their make-up, have been completely satisfactory. A native 
that has again proven itself is the inkberry, Ilex glabra. An- 
other broad-leaved evergreen, although many do not like its 
color, but which has proven to be hardy, is the Korean box. 
Despite the fact that practically all forms of evergreen euony- 
mus were injured during the past Winter, Euonymus radicans 
vegetus came through in most sections unscathed and has held 
up well during the dry Summer. 


Drouth Resistant Perennials 


‘ALTHOUGH Winter loss was relatively small among per- 

ennials,’’ Professor Ries continues, ‘“‘the Summer damage 
has been great. On a recent trip through many gardens and sev- 
eral large perennial nurseries, I found one plant that has stood 
the high temperatures and lack of moisture and still managed 
to bloom—the hemerocallis, both in its old forms, such as 
Hemerocallis fulva, H. kwansa and H. thunbergt, and also in 
its newer, large-flowered varieties, as Anna Betscher, Bay 
State, Mrs. Austin and others. In the same way the native 
butterflyweed, Asclepias tuberosa, has bloomed on despite the 
season. The various sunflowers in the genera heliopsis and 
helianthus have kept blooming despite conditions.” 

These plants which have successfully survived last Winter 
and the present Summer can be considered ironclad and able 
to survive any condition which they are likely to encounter. 
In making replacements or new plantings, garden makers will 
undoubtedly want to include a sufficient number of these 
faithful stand-bys so that if another such season is encountered 
they may still enjoy bloom and foliage in their gardens. 


SOMETHING NEW IN DAISIES 


ISITORS in the month of June were enthusiastic in their 

praise of a lovely little daisy which I have grown from 
seed of Chrysanthemum leucanthemum precox Jewel, and a 
little jewel it is. Everyone takes it for the much-prized double 
white pyrethrum until attention is drawn to the foliage, 
which is like the foliage of our common field daisy, blooming 
about ten days later. Jewel is a free-flowering white with 
anemone-like double disk florets. It begins blooming about the 
first week of June in our locality and continues through the 
month if blossoms are picked. The flowers are lovely in bou- 
quets and last a long time when cut. 

Out of one packet of seed I grew about 50 plants. Of this 
number four have come true to type, the others a variation of 
the field daisy, some with long narrow petals that are quite 
outstanding. In a case such as this every plant will have to be 
saved until blossoming time, as the percentage of true plants is 
quite small. And all gardeners know this to be the same in 
most cases when raising a hybrid from seed. Even one out of 
50 should satisfy any gardener looking for something worth 
while. It is much easier to handle than the double pyrethrum, 
at least in my garden, and has proven to be a favorite with 
visitors, who never fail to admire it. I,stumbled on it by 
chance, including it in my order for a dozen packets of seeds 
of new plants I had never grown before and it has stood out. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 
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PAIR of busy robins built their nest in a tree outside my 
window this Spring. There they laid their eggs and 
hatched their brood. I could not but admire the calm stoicism 
of the mother bird, but I lost all patience with her mate be- 
cause he spent much of his time on the very tip of the leader 
of my favorite spruce tree. There he swayed back and forth 
in the breeze until finally the expected happened—the leader 
snapped off. This seemed like something of a major calamity, 
but I found that one has to choose between birds in abundance 
and certain gardening complications. Some of my friends tell 
me that they, too, have seen the leaders of their best trees 
broken off by birds, but have failed to find a remedy. 
Speaking of birds, reminds me that they seem to be un- 
commonly hungry this season. Possibly the drouth has inter- 
fered with their usual food supplies. But it has seemed strange 
to find robins, bluebirds and even bluejays coming close to the 
house, apparently looking for crumbs or grain. They are tak- 
ing toll in the fruit garden, too. Strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and even currants have disappeared with amazing 
rapidity under the bird onslaught. Now the birds have turned 
to the half-grown grapes. As for cherries, well, I feel lucky 
when they leave me even a sample. 


OME of my friends have been wondering where the writer 
of an article in the July 15 issue of Horticulture got the 
pronunciation kol’-ki-kum for the Fall-blooming bulb, which 
is often pronounced about as it is spelled, col’-chi-cum. I was 
led to consult the authorities, only to find a marked differ- 
ence in opinion. ‘““The Garden Encyclopedia,’’ published by 
William H. Wise & Co., gives the pronunciation as kol’-ki- 
kum, without any alternative. Al- 
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rather strange to unaccustomed ears, but no doubt the herb 
growers have good reasons for the pronunciational change. 

There is no satisfaction to be derived from the dictionary, 
which impartially gives both “‘urb’’ and “‘hurb,”’ unless the 
fact that ‘‘urb”’ is given first may be construed as meaning that 
this pronunciation is preferred. Probably, however, this dic- 
tionary was edited by a man whose wife is not a member of 
an herb society. 


| AM MUCH pleased with this Summer's performance of 
New Dawn. It is truly an everblooming climbing rose. 
Of course, it rested for a few weeks after a grand burst of 
bloom in June, but as this is written early in August it is 
blooming valiantly again in spite of the drouth. 

A year was required for my plant to get well established, 
but it is making up for lost time now and visitors are sur- 
prised to find what looks like a well-grown plant of Dr. Van 
Fleet in lusty bloom in mid-Summer. The flowers are, indeed, 
almost exactly like those of Dr. Van Fleet, although possibly 
not quite so large as those produced in the Spring. 


BB seems to have been an unusually good season for the 
handsome, tall-growing perennial known as echinops 
(ek’-i-nops) or else I have chanced upon it more often than 
usual. I saw it growing beautifully in Amherst, Mass., re- 
cently and again at the Waltham Field Station in Waltham, 
Mass., on the occasion of a recent field day there. This 
perennial has large, thistle-like, metallic blue flowers which 
stand above the foliage and give an unusual accent to the 
garden. 





fred Hottes gives kol’-ki-kum as 
the preferred pronunciation, but 
permits kol’-shi-kum. Switching to 
Norman Taylor’s new book, ‘The 
Garden Dictionary,”’ I find ‘‘kol’- 
chi-cum without any qualifications. 

A similar variation is found in 
the English books. A. T. John- 
son’s ‘Plant Names Simplified’’ 
suggests ‘‘kol’-chi-kum as the only 
proper pronunciation of this word. 
On the other hand, that old-time 
authority, ‘“The Illustrated Dic- 
tionary of Gardening,” by Nichol- 
son, gives a curious variation in the 
form col-’chic-um. This simply 
brings us back to that well-known 
figure of speech, ““You pays your 
money and you takes your choice.”’ 


N THE matter of pronunciation, 

however, as in most other 
things, there seems to be fashions. 
Take the word herb. In America 
we have long been accustomed to 
hearing it pronounced ‘“‘urb,”’ as 
though minus the initial “‘h.” 
Now, however, many of the herb 
enthusiasts and particularly the 
members of the American Herb 
Society are using, I find, the Eng- 
lish pronunciation which is, of 
course, “‘hurb’’ with a good broad 
“h.”” The pronunciation sounds 





The Globe Thistle gives a charming accent in the perennial border during mid-Summer. 
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Dr. Crowell to Answer Inquiries 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass., has arranged to have Dr. Ivan H. 
Crowell, consulting pathologist, reply to inquiries regarding 
diseases and insect pests on ornamental trees and shrubs. In 
requesting advice, a specimen showing the typical injury 
should be included with your letter. The time ts particularly 
opportune to have diagnoses made of troubles which caused 
injury to your plants this year. Their recurrence in another 
year may be checked by obtaining a diagnosis from typically 
injured material and following recommendations designed to 
prevent injury. Letters should be sent to Dr. Crowell at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


A FLOWER ARRANGING HERETIC 


Epp is a heretic among us—a man who frankly disbe- 
lieves that anyone can set up a precise set of rules for the 
decorative use of flowers indoors, who claims that no two 
so-called experts agree and who gives the inference that much 
which has been written on this subject is pure ‘“‘bunkum.” 
This man daring enough to express these heretical opinions 
is not passing judgment on something with which he is not 
familiar, either; in fact, he is a sort of archdeacon in the 
garden-club movement. He is, in short, no less a personage 
than Professor Victor H. Ries of the Ohio State University. 
Each month Professor Ries gets out a bulletin designed wholly 
for the edification and instruction of garden-club members. 
It is in his latest bulletin that he permits himself to express the 
sentiment just outlined. What he says is so cogent, so stimu- 
lating and so thought provoking that it is republished here. 

“After conducting fifty-odd flower-show schools in the past 
five years and just having finished ten in Ohio this year, to- 
gether with schools in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee and Gainesville, 
Fla., and hearing the many and varied ideas on the arrange- 
ment of flowers, one cannot help but feel that we have here in 
this country the beginning of a series of ‘cults’ of flower 
arrangement. Although somewhat similar in their differences, 
as are the various Japanese schools of flower arrangement, they 
do not have the solid basis of design of the Oriental. It is 
really surprising to hear how this person and that person has 
set himself up as the ultimate authority. 

‘Ever since the present wave of interest in flower shows 
and flower arrangement started have we been handed credos of 
flower arrangement by every lecturer and writer. Some were 
well qualified to give out information while others were 
nothing more nor less than flower-arrangement fanatics with 
a good line of words and their own list of ‘thou shalt nots.’ 
After listening to these exponents, one wonders how we ever 
could have enjoyed the arrangements we formerly made. 

‘As an example of some of these teachings as gleaned from 
various sources, may we offer the following: 

Roses should be arranged only in crystal containers. 


Miniature arrangements should be made up only of flowers from miniature 
plants. 

All flowers should be arranged in relation to their natural height, as Elegans 
lilies above pansies, Giant Zinnias above dwarf French marigolds. 

Annual or perennial flowers and tree or shrub flowers should never be used 
together. 
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Yellow flowers should never be used with any other color. 

Roadside flowers and garden flowers should never be used together. 

Roses being of such an exquisite nature, should never be used with any other 
flower. 

Garden flowers should never be used in crystal or clear glass containers. 

Copper containers should never be used on a dining table. 

Pottery containers should never be used on a dining table. 

The Japanese way is the only way to arrange flowers. 

“Oh me, oh my, what are we coming to? But who says we 
cannot do any of the above if the result is artistic? 

“After all, what are we after when we arrange flowers? We 
are after a beautiful effect, an artistic result. If the above 
fanaticisms were basic rules of art, well and good, but they 
are merely the expression of a lot of personal opinion based 
on individual likes and dislikes. 

“But what are we going to do about this plague of ‘ar- 
rangement rules’ that is sweeping judges and exhibitors alike 
into these narrow and biased views of flower arrangement? 


' Firstly, ignore them. Secondly, use judges that have not ab- 


sorbed these biased views. Third, if a judge develops these 
ideas, just do not use him again. 

“For a good, sound basis for flower arrangement, may we 
recommend Professor E. A. White’s book, ‘Principles of 
Flower Arrangement’? Aad then in the words of Professor 
S. C. Burton of the department of applied arts, University of 
Minnesota, remember that all of these rules can be broken if 
we only know how. After all, it isn’t how you do it but the 
artistic result you achieve. Be tolerant in your viewpoint, be 
broadminded in your judging, be experimental in your efforts. 
It is not what flowers or what containers you use, but how 
you arrange them and where you place them after they are 
arranged that counts. 

“Do not take any one person’s word as ‘gospel’—he may 
be wrong. You can’t believe more than half you hear on 
flower arrangement. So see for yourself. Try for yourself.”’ 


THE LATE THEODORE A. HAVEMEYER 


BB sein A. HAVEMEYER, for many years president 
of The Horticultural Society of New York and long the 
guiding spirit of the International Flower Show, as well as a 
generous patron of horticulture, passed away at his home in 
Brookville, L. I., N. Y., July 30. 

Although primarily an amateur, Mr. Havemeyer played a 
leading part in the development of American horticulture, 
particularly in the introduction and hybridization of new 
plants and in the encouragement of persons engaged in this 
line of work. Mr. Havemeyer became president of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York in 1914 and devoted many 
years to its progress, living to see the splendid work it is now 
accomplishing. He became chairman of the International 
Flower Show in 1917 and served until 1933, leading it from 
a very small beginning to the present-day exhibition which 
attracts thousands from all parts of the country. He was given 
the gold medal of achievement by The Horticultural Society 
of New York in 1932 “‘in appreciation of his high idealism 
and unflagging zeal, which have done much for the advance- 
ment of horticulture.” 

Upon his return to Brookville in 1920 from a visit to 
France, where Victor Lemoine inspired him with an interest 
in lilacs, Mr. Havemeyer began an experiment in lilac growing 
which resulted in developing the largest privately owned col- 
lection in America. He did much to make the newer lilacs 
available to American gardeners. 

So varied were the horticultural interests of this amateur, 
that almost every new flower of any worth developed in any 
part of the world eventually claimed attention at his 40-acre 
estate. In recent years he devoted much time to experimenta- 
tion in lily growing and hybridizing. 

The peace of the garden which had given him comfort 
throughout his active years was his to the last. The nursery 
truck, driven by his head gardener and followed by a cortege 
of assistants, carried him to his last resting place on a hill 
overlooking the gardens he had loved so well. 





REALISTIC MODELS SPAN TWO CENTURIES 


Woodlands become farms, which 
in turn again become forests 


University Museum in Cambridge, Mass., 

now have to share honors with a series of 
remarkable forest models recently set up on the 
street floor. Fifteen models have been completed 
and five years have been required for doing the 
work. They represent the first attempt to por- 
tray in miniature and in exact detail, forest 
stands and the various conditions encountered 
in their history and development. Each scene is 
done with such fidelity as to give the impression 
of an actual forest and the cultural operations 
carried on in it. 

The collection is divided into two parts. The 
first is a historical series portraying the most 
significant stages in the history of the region in 
Petersham, in which the Harvard forest is lo- 
cated, beginning with the year 1700 and ex- 
tending to the present time. The first model 
shows the virgin forest. Those coming later 
show the gradual clearing of the land and the 
building of the fences until the whole area has 
become a typical New England farm. Then the 
gradual decadence of the farm and the steady 
encroachment of the forest is shown, until 


"T Us famous glass flowers at the Harvard 


eventually the farm has disappeared and the | 


woodland again occupies the ground. 

The second series is designed to show the 
various treatments applicable to present-day 
forest conditions in the central part of New 
England. 

The models are extremely ingenious and the 
whole work has been so skillfully done that 
one can determine only with difficulty where 
the foreground blends into the painted back- 
ground. The trees are made largely of copper 
with branches of fine wire strands. The leaves 
are of extremely thin copper. The work is so 
well done that the various species are readily 
identified. The modeled figures of men and ani- 
mals are made of plastic materials fashioned 
over wire armatures, while certain other objects 
common to other forest operations are carved 
from wood. 

The illustrations on this page were selected 
to show models covering a period of 230 years 
to suggest the extent of the changes occurring in 
that length of time. Other models indicate in 
detail the gradual transition by which the area 
selected was transformed from a woodland into 
an extensive fertile farm and back again to a 
heavy forest. 

Eventually these remarkable models are to 
he housed in a new building to be constructed 
at the Harvard forest in Petersham. They were 
made in the studios of Guernsey and Pitman, at 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, and were designed 
by the Harvard forest staff. The first eight were 
constructed under the supervision of the late 
Richard T. Fisher, first director of the Harvard 
forest, the remainder under the supervision of 
Albert C. Cline, assistant director. The con- 
struction was made possible by the generosity 
of an alumnus who desires to remain anony- 
mous. 
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A typical primeval forest of central New Sinheed as it stood in 1700. Note the great variety 
of both coniferous and broad-leaved trees. 
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The same region one-hundred-thirty years later was at the height of cultivation for 
farm crops with prosperous homes and villages. 










In 1930, after farm abandonment and the logging of “second growth” timber, a new 
hardwood stand is on its way. 
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BORERS IN TREES AND SHRUBS 


be pe ¥. ™ es tS iged infrequently insect borers are associated with and a 

Vv 1€n ag factor contributing to the decline of ornamental trees and 

: shrubs. Several types of insect borers are found to cause injury. 

* yore . Fortunately, most insect borers are weakly parasitic, that is, 

: they will attack only plants that are already weakened by 

some other cause or causes. It is very important to note, how- 

ever, that when they attack a tree or shrub, they further 

weaken it, and may finally kill the plant unless something is 
done to check the attack. 

To this end, feeding, watering, pruning infested branches, 
and other treatments designed to increase the health and vital- 
ity of declining plants, is a most desirable practice to prevent 
attack as well as to aid in overcoming infestations already 
established. 

Supplementary to the general health-building program, one 
should take steps to rid infested trees of borers. This practice 





on 


Plant NOW for June Display 
of Gorgeous, Vivid Colorings 


Completely hardy, field-grown at our own nurseries, 
these brilliant perennials with their immense blooms 
require minimum care. Now dormant for August and 
September planting, the following varieties will 
reward you with a glowing June garden: 


Each Doz. is feasible only with larger borers or where the smaller borers 
SASS PINK—Filesh pink ........... $.50 $5.00 are few or localized. 
JOYOE—Cerise pink ............... 25 2.00 Cutting off the part of branches infested with borers is 
MARGE —Carasine purple ......-. = = desirable. Cutting into the trunk to remove borers is often 
See aie en futile and destructive. Probing the burrow with a wire is 
GERALD PERRY—Apricot rose ... .25 2.00 effective only if the borer can be located and punctured. 


Injection into insect burrows of certain chemicals that gen- 
erate gases poisonous to borers offers another avenue of attack. 
A few drops of carbon disulphide squirted into burrows, fol- 
lowed by sealing the entrance with putty or some similar sub- 
stance is generally effective. A commercial preparation pack- 
aged in a flexible-snouted, tooth-paste-like tube is especially 
convenient for use and widely recommended. To use, simply 
insert the flexible snout and squeeze some of the material in 


F ° H ° H O R S FO RD haath | gag of basal or root borers, as the peach-tree borer, 


when touring | a white crystalline compound known as paradichlorobenzine 
Box H, Charlotte, Vermont Vermont | is recommended. This material is applied by smoothing the 
ground around the base of the tree. The appropriate amount 
of the material (follow directions on container) is applied in 
Send N OW ols a narrow band two to three inches from the ei a the 
tree. Earth is then mounded about the base of the tree. Both 
the mounded earth and the remaining paradichlorobenzine 
should be removed four to five weeks after the application is 
made as a precaution against possible injury. 


—lIvan H. Crowell. 


ORANGE BEAUTY—Orange....... 25 2.00 
SPECIA Introductory Collection—one plant each $] 15 
of these seven favored varieties—NOW ° 


AUTUMN SUPPLEMENT Featuring collections 


Lilies, Oriental Poppies, Perennials — mailed on 
request. 








DREER’S 


Catalog of Quality 


BULBS 


for Fall Planting 


Belmont, Mass. 


EARLY PLANTING OF DAFFODILS 


T IS not necessary to wait until late in the Autumn be- 
fore planting daffodils. On the contrary it is better to get 
them into the ground as soon as possible. Bulbs will not be 
available in the stores yet, probably, but orders should be 
placed for delivery as soon as they arrive. Bulbs that were dug 
up in the Spring, for any reason, should be replanted now, 
and if there are any established plantations which need to be 





® To enjoy the first flowers of Spring—Snowdrops, 
Crocus, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies, Narcissus—plant 
Dreer quality bulbs this Fall. You'll see a difference 
in the results of your gardening efforts. Order these 
highly recommended specials now: 


@ MADONNA LILY—Fragrant, pure white. Plant now; 


blooms May-June. Extra-large bulbs, 30c ea.; 6 for 

$1.50. made over, this work should be done immediately, the old 
e FALL-FLOWERING CROCUS SATIVUS — Large . . . 

pusplo-lilae, Feagvent, &5 tex O80: 906 der 00.00. bulbs being dug up and reset. They will start making roots 


immediately. These bulbs thrive best in a light, sandy loam 
with plenty of humus, which can be introduced by digging in 
peat moss, sold at all seed stores. A liberal sprinkling of bone 


@ SUNSET LILY (Lilium Pardalinum Giganteum)—Tall, 
stately, gorgeous! Crowned with masses of brilliant 
scarlet-red, yellow-dotted blooms, 50c ea.; 12 for $5.00. 





& ee AUTUMNALE (illustrated) — Showy 
Crocus-like blooms. Rich lavender. Hardy; blooms this , 4 
Fall. 40c ea.; 3 for $1.10; 12 for $4. Clusiana meal will also be advantageous. 

. ERYTHRONIUM (Dog's Tooth Violet) — (illustrated) ( doen y 
Mixed. Very showy. Many elegant colors. Easy to grow. 
smearmmeane ee ee BULBS TO BLOOM INDOORS 

@ BOTANICAL TULIPS (for rock garden) — Clusiana : ‘ 
(illustrated )—Lovely white bloome, crimson-marked. | a and oxalis bulbs are brought into flower much 
8 for 252; 12 for 86c. Bichleri— Large crimson-scarlet, more slowly than most of the other bulbs used for Winter 
manniana (Water-Lily Tulip)—Creamy-yellow petals | decoration. If they are wanted for Christmas blooming they 
marked rosy-red. Blooms earlv. 3 for 40c; 12 for $1.35. ‘ 1 
Postpaid. Many others in our Catalog—FREE. should be started now. It is not necessary to place the potted 


bulbs in a dark, cool place, as is the case with daffodils and 
tulips, but they should be kept out of the sun until well 
started. This is also the time to start the calla lily into growth 
by repotting it in rich loam, but without increasing the size 
' of the pot. 


HENRY A. DREER 
‘ 275 Dreer Bldg. Phila., Pa. 
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Choiee Hardy 
BULBOUS PLANTS 


LILIUMS 


We specialize in these aristocrats of the hardy bulbous kingdom and can offer a splendid lot for Fall 
plantings. 

L. CANDIDUM We have splendid stocks of the popular and immaculate Madonna Lily and have 
pleasure in offering for the first time in America a grand lot of the new SALONICA variety which tried out 
in Great Britain in the last four years has proved virtually disease proof, more vigorous than the type with 
stalks carrying as many as 25 flowers each. It also has the faculty of seeding much more freely than the old 
type. Strong flowering bulbs of this new variety: $6.00-$8.00 per doz. Smaller bulbs to bloom well a year 
later: 50 cents each, $4.00 per doz., $30.00 per 100. 


NORTH OF FRANCE grown Candidums from $3.00 to $6.00 per doz., with some mammoth bulbs, 
$8.00 per doz. 
Strong HOME GROWN Candidums now ready at $3.00-$6.00 per doz. 


We also offer some extra big bulbs of English grown candidums superior to the best from the North of 
France at 75 cents each, $8.00 per doz. 











me IRR 


Fine bulbs of Lilium testaceum (Nankeen Lily) will be ready early in September when also we can fill 
orders from home grown stock for Canadense, croceum, umbellatums, elegans, Batemannize, superbum, 
pardalinum giganteum, Grayi and many more kinds. 


We will be able to offer a number of new varieties this season for the first time; names and descriptions 
of these will be found in later ads in this magazine. 





ae 


DUTCH BULBOUS PLANTS 


Our Fall Catalogue contains names and descriptions of 200 varieties of the best Tulips, 150 varieties 
of Narcissi and a fine selection of Crocus, Scillas, Chionodoxas, Muscaris, Galanthus, Eranthis, and other 
varieties and less common subjects like English Iris, Sternbergias, Puschkinias, Eremuri, Convallaria, Fortin’s 
Giant and others. 








NATIVE PLANTS 


We can offer fine selections of Trilliums, six varieties Cypripediums, Hepaticas, Sanguinarias, 
Erythroniums and other varieties. 





na Ea 


A fine selection of Rock Plants, Hardy Herbaceous Perennials. Strong plants of Helleborus niger 
altifolius, niger preecox and Orientalis at $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 20 varieties of the best Hemerocallis 
hybrids and other good things. 


Watch succeeding issues of “Horticulture” for other offerings. Call and look over our gardens and 
stocks of Bulbous and other plants. Catalogues free for the asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


Try some of our Quality Trees 
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Write for Attractive Prices 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Mass. 


HEMLOCK 
HEDGES 


Closely sheared trees 
All sizes — 18” to 12’ 


SAMPLE PRICES 


100 ft. of Hedge 18” ....$ 25 
100 ft. of Hedge 8’ to 9’ . 170 





Write for Price List 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms 








Conn. 


Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 








Suggestions for 
CEMETERY OWNERS 


To insure a well kept grave the 
year around, make now a perma- 
nent planting of pot-grown plants 
such as, 
Hedera helix—Hardy Ivy 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Vinca minor 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Excellent in Shady Situations 


CATALOG on REQUEST 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston Massachusetts 














HORTICULTURE 
URSINIAS WITHSTAND DROUTH 


NE of the best of African daisies is Ursinia, in its several 
species, more appreciated in England than here. The 
seed may be started indoors, as any easy composite, or sown 


directly in the ground. This Spring I sowed four lots in mid- | 


April at the time of sowing lettuce, and in the next row. In 
late June the daisies were in full bloom, and will continue 
until frost. The dry season has not harmed them, although 
other annuals in the row show stunted growth from little 
rain and no care. Ursinia even blooms while still in the seed 
flats, so may be sold with flowers, but six weeks after sowing, 
and thus is easier than cosmos or zinnia to bring into bloom. 

Some four names appear in lists, but there seem to be two 
types. Ursinia anthemoides has divided foliage like camomile, 
and much the same odor. The daisies have light or lemon 
yellow rays with a darker base,—dark yellow or purple. At 
first the plant is but a foot tall, and never exceeds eighteen 
inches in foliage mass. The heads are well above the leaves, as 
those of the common daisies and coreopsis. Two other species, 
U. speciosa and U. pulchra seem the same as the camomile-like 
species. Further, these flowers remain open all day and do not 
close as do their South African neighbors, dimorphotheca and 
arctotis. They are far more prolific of flowers and quicker to 
grow than gazania and venidium. 

Ursinia anethoides has similar foliage, but it is more deeply 
skeleton cut, and less fragrant. The rays are deepest orange or 
pale orange, with a wide eye of red-purple, each ray with a 
black dot. This is far more showy than orange cosmos and 
much more prolific and easy to grow. The form Aurora has a 
crimson eye, and other color variations are possible. Pygmy 
Sunshine is a dwarf variety, not six inches high. It is a 
brilliant orange and more blazing than any dwarf marigold. 
If you like yellow or orange daisies in your garden these are 
the best kinds for hot, sunny places. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


| The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 








THE PUFFBALL’S OPEN SEASON 


ROM now to the first of October will be the open season 

on the “‘puffball.’” There are more than 20 kinds of puff- 
balls, none of which are poisonous, although most of them are 
small and of little importance from the standpoint of the 
mushroom fancier. The giant puffball and the lilac puffball 
are well liked by those who collect mushrooms, and are gener- 
ally common in thin woods and pastures from the middle of 
August until the first of October. 

The giant puffball is pure white, roundish, flattened on the 
side next to the ground, commonly eight to 15 inches in diam- 
eter, and when fresh, weighs from five to ten pounds. The 
lilac puffball is smaller, three to six inches in diameter, and at 
first is whitish, but becomes brownish or pinkish. 


Both these puffballs should be used for food only when | 


immature, pure white within, and free from the worms which 
often infest them. Unless parboiled before frying, they will 
have a strong odor which is disagreeable to some persons. 


AID IN PLANTING SMALL SEED 


‘| ‘HE planting of small seeds like the primulas, digitalis and 

others may be greatly facilitated by mixing them with 
ordinary talc (toilet talcum powder). The talc coated seeds 
become very conspicuous against the dark background of the 


_ soil, and are obviously more easily distributed uniformly. 


| Washington, D. C. 


Such treatment is also beneficial to those seeds which have 
a high moisture content and are therefore liable to the de- 


| velopment of mold. The talc coating apparently has no de- 


terring influence on germination, and it does accomplish the 
purposes above mentioned in a highly satisfactory manner. 
—E. A. Merritt. 












1759H Franklin Blvd. 
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EXCELLENT TOP DRESSING 
FOR LAWNS and GARDENS 


ANURED Peat Moss pro- 

vides one of the finest top 
dressings you can give your lawn 
or garden. This inexpensive poul- 
try by-product supplies the much- 
needed nitrogen for plant life — 
yet will not burn or leach. The 
millions of tiny moisture-absorb- 
ing peat moss cells store up this 
valuable plant food and slowly re- 
lease it in solution to the roots of 
plants without waste as it is 
needed. 
Now is the best time to top dress 
your lawn and garden with ma- 
nured peat moss, if you want a 
healthy-looking garden and lawn 
for many months to come. 
Secure your manured peat moss 
from a near-by registered poul- 
tryman. The Peat Institute of 
America will gladly send you his 
name and supply you with a free 
booklet giving timely garden in- 
formation. y 










PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

DIV. PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 

185 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Send folder and tell me where I 


can secure Manured Peat Moss. 
NAME 














Charming gar- 
denia flowered 
double daffodil 
of pearly-white. 
Free flowering 
and easily 
grown. Two 
blooms from 
each bulb. 15 for 


$1.00, 100 for $5.00 postpaid. 

All Types Collection of Narcissi- 
Daffodils. We feature a carefully 
selected list of the better daffodils at 
very moderate prices. Ten splendid 
varieties in all the main types in- 
cluding The Pearl and King Alfred. 
Bulbs guaranteed to bloom. 10 each 


(100 bulbs) $5.00, 5 ea. (50 bulbs) $2.65. 


Illustrated catalog of Daffodils, Tulips, 


Lilies, Dutch Iris and other Bulbs 
for Fall Planting. 


Conley’s Blossom Farm 


Eugene, Oregon 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIZTOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS .. . 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936""— 
Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 











ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
180 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











“() paraver the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the conva- 
lescent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 PRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











RHODODENDRONS 


100 Rare Species, including hardy 
rock garden pigmies. 


Write for Catalog 
G. G. NEARING 


Box 516-H Ridgewood, New Jersey 








THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 


(Van’t Hof & Blokker-McCready) 


LIMMEN, HOLLAND 
Offices: 95 Broad St., New York, and 
215 Glenholme Ave., Toronto, Can. 

Our 1936 list of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, etc., is now ready and will be 
sent to your address free, on request. 














new friends for 
Burpee’s seeds and Bulbs 
we present this special 
ffer at far less than the 
usual cost for bulbs of such 
high quality. Best large and 
medium trumpet Daffodils in 
a lovely mixture—all guaran- 
teed to bloom. Special offer: 
3 Bulbs for only 10c 
33 Bulbs for only $1.00 
100 Bulbs for only $3.00 
All Bulbs sent postpaid. 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book Free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
305 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia. 










THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


Curious Facts About Seeds 


“Seeds, Their Place in Life and Legend,”” by Vernon Quinn. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 
This is not a garden book strictly speaking, but most gar- 


den makers are interested in Nature study and therefore will 
find the book pleasant reading. The author has dug out a 
vast amount of information about seeds in this age and in the 
ages of long ago. 




















relieve toothache and consequently called it the toothache-tree. 
In the South Seas, the natives use Molucca-beans as substitutes 
for firecrackers. Eucalyptus seeds are commonly used for por- 
tieres or household decorations in western states. The seeds of 
tea plants produce an oil which is used in cooking and for 
lighting purposes—‘‘oil for the lamps of China.’’ The meth- 
ods resorted to by Nature for spreading seeds over a wide area 
are described, and the book closes with a chapter on strange 
superstitions connected with seeds. 


A Large Book of Garden Pictures 


“The Modern Garden,”’ by G. C. Taylor. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $7.50. j 
When a book contains 350 illustrations and has only 224 


pages, it is evident that it must be made up largely of pictures. 
This new book, which comes from England, is indeed mostly 
pictorial, but fascinating because of the quality of the illustra- 
tions and the beauty and diversity found in the gardens 
shown. The pictures tell the story better than text could pos- 
sibly do, but sufficient text has been included to explain the 
salient features of each illustration. Individual plants and 
groups of plants as well as gardens and garden features are 
included, some of them breath-taking in their loveliness. 
There are sure to be suggestions in this book for every garden 
maker, but even if that were not so, the book would be worth 
| while because of the joy to be found in looking at illustrations 


| of such rare excellence. 





| Series of Small Books in One Cover 


| ‘“The Complete Book of Gardening,’’ by Leonard Barron and others. 
| — by Doubleday, Doran &% Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price 
| This rather complete volume, with some excellent illustra- 
| tions, brings together the material which has been used in a 
_ series of smaller handbooks offered by the same publisher. It 
| is, indeed, a practical guide to almost every phase of gardening 
as well as a comprehensive ready-reference book. Each chapter 


gamut of gardening operations. 








Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 





The Cherokee Indians used the seeds of a prickly-ash tree to | 








is complete in itself and together they run almost the entire | 





. 





ABSOLUTE AUCTION 


At Your Price 


50,000 


EVERGREENS & SHRUBS 
Surplus Stock of 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 


NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 
to be sold 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2Ist, 1936 
AT 10 A.M. D. 8. T. 


On the Premises 
To be sold in quantities to suit Purchasers 
Spruces, Pines, Canada and Carolina 

emlocks, Redcedar, Firs, Yews, Arbor- 

vitaes, Rhododendrons, Mountainlaurel, 
Andromeda, Leucothoe, Maples, Litt]e- 
leaf Linden, Hawthorns, Flowering 
Crabs, Lilacs, etc. 
Including many Rare and Choice Varie- 
ties. 

May Be Examined 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 
80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 

















Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINAR’” LEAD PENCIL 

You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber, Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 





unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 

PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires 

Ng 2 = $00 


a 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 








Autumn Flowering 


CROCUS BULBS 


Now Ready for Delivery 
Doz. 50c, 100 $4.00 postpaid 
Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, orange zone. 
Unusual, charming for Fall 
effects in gardens, borders, 
rockeries. 





Write for Free Complete List 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








PEONIES 


W. F. Ohristman, secy. of the American 
Peony Society, thoroughly covers the sub- 
ject of Peonies in the article he has written 
for our August issue. Send for a copy. Sin- 
gle copy 25c. $2.00 a year. Special offer, 5 
months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 





RARE PEONY, Tenuifolia Laciniata 
Large single brilliant red, the earliest, long- 
est lived and most profuse bloomer of all 
peonies. Unequaled for early garden and 
landscape effect and thrives eve here 
from the Gulf to the Arctic Circle. Select 1 
Year clumps, $2.00 — 2 Year, $2.50 — $ 
Year, $3.00. 1 Bach of all three grades for 
$5.00. All PREPAID in U. 8. 

WRIGHT'S PEONY GARDEN, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 

(Member American Peony Society) 
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An Invitation 


to ROCK Gardeners 


You are cordially invited to visit 
and inspect our field of Rock 
Garden Plants any time during 
the Summer. Our collection is na- 
tionally recognized as one of the 
finest in America. Approximately 
1,000 varieties, grown in the open 
field and not in pots. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
BARRE, VERMONT 











No connection with the Geo. Mitchell Gardens 
. R . WORLD’S FINEST 

BULB CATALOG 
Our 1936 Year Book is the most gorgeous Catalog 
ever issued. Shows the newest and finest Blooms in 
glowing natural colors. We have spared no expense 
to make this Book truly representative of the larg- 
est concern growing Dutch Bulbs and 
marketing them direct to American gar- 
den owners. Write for your copy today. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. N.Y. 

HOLLAND NURSERIES AT HILLEGOM 

FROM GROWER D/RE r TC (@) 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Nursery propagated from selected seed, 
pot-grown and guaranteed in shady, well 
drained location. Three-year, about 6”: 
$1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a doz. Two- 
year (about 4”): $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
doz. Delivery prepaid in U. S.; for Canada, 
add 10%. Full cultural directions. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


FALL PLANTED LAWNS 
ARE BEST 


Send for “Making and Maintain- 
ing a Lawn” by Peter Henderson, 
free upon application. 














PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
New York City 





35 Cortlandt Street 





WEATHER VANE 


All brass, non-rust- 
ing for bath house, 
flag pole, garden 
house, summer home, 
garage. Sensitive in 
movement. Height 
12”; width 12”. 
_ Price $1.00 postpaid. 
_ Write for Catalog 
THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ANEMONE ROBINSONIANA 


Given woodland soil and shade their creep- 
ing root-stalks will soon make wide mats, 
covered with large pale powder blue flow- 
ers which have a buff reverse, on 6 in. stems. 


4 for $1.00; $2.50 per doz., postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


HERB GARDEN PLANTS 


Can be moved now. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
The Market Place of Herbs 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Literature on Request 


AUTEN PEONIES 


Outstanding achievement of the decade 
in improvement of the Peony. 112 kinds, 
Doubles, Singles, Japs. Also selected 
standard kinds, healthy roots. Send for 
list, it is different. 


EDW. AUTEN, JR. 
Princeville, Ill. 

















Box T 








George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 














HORTICULTURE 
SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Barr & Sons. (11, 12 and 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, Eng.) ‘“‘Autumn and 
winter-flowering bulbs, July-September 1936.”’ 

Burgess Seed and Plant Co. (Galesburg, Mich.) “1936 bulb list.”’ 

Clark, Julia E. (Canby, Ore.) “Lilies, 1936.” 

Conley’s Blossom Farm. (1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Ore.) “‘1936 Fall catalog.” 

Don, A. L., & Co. (Paterson, N. J.) “‘Pansy de luxe.” 

Edgewood Iris Gardens. (536 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y.) (Iris) “1936.” 

Engelen, A. J. van. (Hillegom, Holland) (Bulbs) “1936.” 

Giese, O. L. (3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash.) ‘‘Retail price list of bulbs, 
Fall 1936, Spring 1937.” 

Harmel Peony Co. (Berlin, Md.) ‘‘Peony aristocrats, Fall 1936.” 

Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Kent, Eng.) ‘‘Handlist of bulbs and tubers.’’ 

Kawana Garden. (293 Rowe St., Eastwood, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia) ‘‘Gladioli.”’ 

Kennedy, Andrew R., Inc. (224 W. 34th., N. Y.) ‘Kennedy kwality bulbs, 1936.” 

Lovett’s Nursery, Inc. (Little Silver, N. J.) ‘‘Pot-grown strawberry plants, 1936.” 

Maple Road Gardens. (Omaha, Nebraska. RFD 7 Benson Sta.) ‘Sass iris list 1936.” 

Marshall, W. E., &% Co. Inc. (150 W. 23d St., N. Y.) “‘Marshall’s matchless bulbs, 
Fall 1936.” 

Mitsch, Grant E. (Brownsville, Ore.) ‘‘Iris price list.”’ 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) ‘‘Iris, delphiniums, choicest seeds, plants, bulbs for 
Summer and Fall planting 1936.” 

Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘Iris, selected seed special- 
ties, tulips, narcissi, Dutch and Japanese iris, 1936.”’ 

Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y.) ‘‘General list of spring flowering bulbs.”’ 

Simpson Iris Gardens (Glebe Rd., Livingston Heights, Cherrydale, Va.) (Iris). 
“Garden irises—our own introductions.” 

Thole’s Gardens. (2754 45th Ave., S.W., Seattle, Wash.) “‘Irises, season of 1936.” 

Wada, K. (Hakoneya Nurseries, Numazu-shi, Japan) ‘‘Japanese garden treasures.” 
“Special offer of lily bulbs . . . and other rare bulbs, 1936.” 

Wild Rose Iris Garden. (Highway 71, Route 5, St. Joseph, Mo.) (Iris) “1936.” 


CUTTING GLADIOLUS SPIKES 


i best time to cut gladiolus spikes for house decoration or 
for exhibition at shows is when one or two florets have 
opened at the base of the spikes. Then the flowers will 
open gradually from day to day and the lower flowers can be 
removed as they fade. It is important not to cut gladiolus 
spikes close to the ground, at least if the bulbs are to be used 
another year. When this is done the bulbs cannot ripen prop- 
erly. At least four leaves should be left to make sure that the 
bulbs will go on developing in preparation for the next sea- 
son’s bloom. 

Probably the best time to cut gladiolus spikes is in the cool 
of the morning or in the evening, because then the stems will 
contain the greatest amount of moisture and there will be less 
tendency to wilt than if the cutting is done in the middle of 
the day. 

Gladiolus spikes keep best if they are immersed rather 
deeply in water, and the bottom of the spike should have a 
slanting cut so that it will not rest squarely on the bottom of 
the container. 


THE PLANTING OF PEONIES 


HE planting of peonies can be started at any time now. 

Peonies do not need to be divided as often as most peren- 
nials, but those which have been growing in one place for six 
years or more probably need to be separated. The older the 
clumps get, the harder they will be to divide. A well estab- 
lished clump should make three or four new plants, which 
should be set with the crowns about two inches underground. 
This is important, because too deep planting often results in a 
total lack of bloom. Peonies should be given an abundance of 
water after having been divided and reset. No manure should 
be used with peonies, but a little bone meal may be dug into 
the ground around the plants in the Autumn. 


A LONG SEASON ECHIUM 


NE of the most attractive patches in an annual border this 

year has been the echium Sutton’s Bright Blue, which 

has flowered profusely and continuously for weeks. It is a 

welcome and useful addition to the list of blue annuals, and is 

good for cutting. It is about 15 inches tall and the flowers are 
soft blue, opening with a pink tinge. 

Half the seeds were sown in February under glass and 
planted out later; the others were sown in the open ground in 
permanent quarters early in May. Both have done equally 
well, the earlier sowing naturally flowering first. Next year I 
shall try Blue Bedder as well, as the color is said to be deeper. 

—L. K. Herring. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


in your own garden 
next season 


BURBREC POTGROWN 


Strawberry plants, set out in 
August and September, will 
bear a full crop next year. 
Howard 17, early, $6.00 per 100. 
Marshall, midseason; grown from 
— Marshfield stock. $7.00 per 
William Belt, late, $6.00 per 100. 
Mastodon, everbearing, fruits in 
August-September, $7.00 per 100. 


BURBREC NURSERIES, Inc. 
1265 Mass. Ave., Lexington, Mass. 


The most complete garden-shop in 
Metropolitan Boston 
Telephone or write for catalogue 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








20 ORIENTAL POPPY, big flaming flow- 
ers; 10 Iceland Poppy, assorted colors; 20 
Delphinium in Wrexham Gold Medal and 
Chinese strains; all 50 POSTPAID for 
$1.00. Strong, well rooted 1 and 2 year old 
plants, grown in open fields for Summer 
setting. Some will flower this Fall. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. GIFT 
of 2 year old OLYMPIA double Oriental 
Poppy, added FREE, if you order this 
— Clark Gardner, R1, Box 9, Osage, 
owa. 





HANTON—tThe Invisible Glove. Protection 
against poison ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn. 2 oz. 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Co., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 





EVERGREENS: I offer to the Trade, Mugho 
Pine 3-4’, Pyramidal Arborvitae 4’, Taxus 
Cuspidata 12”-3-X. Write for information 
and prices. Ralph Huntington, Newport, Vt. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





WASHINGTON GROWN BULBS are best. 
Send for my price list. Giese’s Bulb and 
Plower Garden, 3424 Northwest Ave., Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 





FALL-BLOOMING IRISES—Free Booklet 
describing all varieties of this new, odd 
type. Write to National Iris Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





HEMEROCALLIS COLLECTIONS — Fine 
Hybrids: Bay State, Calypso, Gem, J. A. 
Crawford, Margaret Perry — 5 varieties, 
$3.00; any 3 vars., $2.00. Long-Season Col- 
lection: 5 good standard varieties, labeled, 
$1.10. Postpaid. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





DAFFODILS—Rare imported and domestic 
varieties. Special catalogue. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 





BLUEBERRIES: Those large berries you 
see in the market, we have the plants for 
sale, reasonable prices; free booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





LARGE COLEUS PLANTS: All different 

colors, 35 cents each or 3 for a $1.00 post- 

_ Mrs. E. L. Yancey, P. O, Box 303, 
ampton, Va. 


Gardener— Farmer—Superintendent 
Open for engagement soon. Scientific and 
thorough practical knowledge. Life trained. 
Early training in England and Scotland. Ex- 
perienced in all landscape work—laying out 
new, remodeling old places; making roads 
and lawns; moving and planting trees, ever- 
eens and shrubs; ma mg 6 formal and 
lower gardens and hardy borders. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables, under glass and outside. Versed 
all greenhouse growing, also all farm crops, 
care of pure-bred cattle and poultry as well 
as all other stock. Man above the average, 
thorough, honest, and obliging; economica 
in all transactions. 


BOX 41, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





oA 
Selected Catalogue 


of the Library 


Revised Edition 


has just been published and will be 
sent free to any member of the 
Society upon request. It is intended 
as a guide to the books that may be 


borrowed, replacing the earlier issue. 


THE LIBRARIAN © 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Coming Exhibitions 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
at the 
American Museum of Natural History 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York 


NOVEMBER 5th-8th, 1936 





INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER SHOW 
Given in co-operation with 
The New York Florists’ Club 
at 
Grand Central Palace 
Lexington Avenue and 46th Street 
New York 


MARCH 15th-20th, 1937 





The program for next season is in course of 
preparation and will be mailed to members 
call in the Fall. Non-members may obtain 
a copy by applying at the office. 


The Library and Executive Offices will be 
open every week day during the Summer 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


Dahlia and 
Fall Flower Show 


with the co-operation of 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


Friday, September 18, 1936 
3:00 to 10.00 P.M. 


Saturday, September 19, 1936 
9 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


in the 


THIRTIETH STREET STATION 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADMISSION FREE 


For Schedules and Entry Blanks Address the 
SECRETARY 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rittenhouse 8352) 
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RAIN INSURANCE — WATERGUN YOUR PLANT ROOTS 


Attach gun to garden hose, turn 
on water, and put it right where 
it belongs, at the roots. No 
waste, no mud, can be regulated, 
no air pockets. Let your plants 
(YJ thrive with plenty of moisture; 

* penetrates earth 36 inches, will 
not clog. Order today and save 
your plants. Yard always beau- 
* tiful. Immediate delivery, guar- 

anteed. 

Price (Postage paid) . . .$2.75 





PATENTED 
TATROE’S CO., COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 





ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now will bloom next year. Fine 2- 
yr. field grown plants grown from divisions 
and much superior to seedlings. Guaranteed 
true to name and color. Order now. 

Lulu A. Neeley—large ox-blood red . .$.50 
Perry’s Whi listening white large 4 


Olympia—early UBLE salmon .... 
Mrs. Perry—beautiful clear pink .... .35 
Scarlet Beauty—large, tall scarlet ... .50 
Orange King—-very large orange ..... 2 


5 
All postpaid—One of each labeled—$1.75 
HARMON NURSERY, PROSPECT, OHIO 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


August 20-21. Duluth, Minn. The Fall Flower Show of the Duluth 
Garden Flower Society at the Armory. 

August 21-22. Ithaca, N. Y. Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Empire 
State Gladiolus Society, Cornell University. 

August 24-25. Everett, Wash. Annual Exhibition of the Snohomish 
County Gladiolus Society. 

August 26. Elmira, N. Y. The Fall Flower Show of the Elmira 
Garden Club and the Elmira Regional Show of the Empire State 
Gladiolus Society, Presbyterian Church Recreation Room, Corner 
of Lake and Church Streets. 

August 28-29. Syracuse, N. Y. Third Annual Flower Show of the 
Associated Garden Clubs of Central New York at 200 South 
Clinton Street. 

August 29-30. Westwood, N. J. The Annual Flower Show of the 
Bergen County Gardeners Society. 
September 11-13. Youngstown, Ohio. The Third Greater Youngs- 

town Flower Show at the Stambaugh Auditorium. 

September 12-19. Victoria, B. C., Canada. Flower Show as a depart- 
— of the 75th Anniversary Provincial Exhibition at Willows 

ark. 

September 17. Lansdowne, Pa. The Flower Show of the West 
Philadelphia Garden Club at the Philomusian Club Building, 3944 
Walnut Street. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 20th to October lst and are 
located on U. 8. Route 1, main highway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., six miles from Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


WRITE FOR NEW FALL LIST 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 


cost. 
Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


September 18. Ardmore, Pa. The Ardmore Fall Flower Show at the 
Woman’s Club, Ardmore Avenue. 

September 18-19. Detroit, Mich. National Dahlia Show under the 
auspices of the Dahlia Society of Michigan. 

September 18-19. Philadelphia, Pa. The Dahlia and Fall Show of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company at the Thirtieth Street Station. 
September 19-20. Nanuet, New York. The Annual Fall Flower 

Show of the Sun Dial Garden Club. 

September 22-24. Greenwich, Conn. The 25th Annual Flower Show 
of the Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society at the State 
Armory. 

September 23-24. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Flower Show 


of the American Dahlia Society, R. C. A. Building. 
GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid NURSERY FOR SALE 


(J stained clase | Convenient to all suburban Boston, with 
og Sowers jure rub general stock including Rhododendrons, 

gems of fins! 
& fight 




















50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale i1bale $2.50 bale 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 bag 1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.50 bale—10 Bale Lots 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 

Our new phone: Chestnut Hill 5454 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANCSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
ani Fall Terms in Groton, Winter 
Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 












































2 SPANISH IRIS 
yo lS BULBS 25c POSTPAID 
965 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 
Beautiful blue May blooming Iris 
make splendid cut flowers. 
Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
gardeners, and we will send 5 extra bulbs FREE 


HORTICULTURAL 


LECTURES 
Several Subjects 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
East Freetown Massachusetts 


Azaleas, Yews, Evergreens, and Perennials. 
‘eugar | Over five acres excellent soil with modern 
= six room house, double-garage, packing-shed 
eerve. and office building. Six years established 
good-will. Priced low for immediate sale. 


GREENE’S EVERGREEN NURSERY 
Telephone Dover 186 Dover, Mass. | 








Do pn = li Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6. BOX 616H. TACOMA. WASHINGTON 














WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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A FRAGRANT YELLOW PEONY ANDA 

UNIQUE ““COFFEE an CREAM’’ COLORED 

PEONY WITH 4 OTHER UNUSUAL PRIZE-WINNERS 
For Only $3.00 


Regular $6.00 Value 


A remarkable Collection of unusual Peo- 
nies, each the finest of its kind. Five of 
them are fragrant. Perhaps you did not 
know that there is a real Yellow Peony. 
You will be delighted with this one. And 
how surprised your friends will be when 
you show them a Peony which resembles 
coffee liberally “trimmed” with rich golden 
cream. Then, there are a milk-white, a soft 
rose-pink, a deep pink and a bright crim- 
son. Purchased separately, these six out- 
standing Peonies would cost $6.00. I will send you ¢ 
for only $3.00. 


6 WORLD'S FINEST ORIENTAL POPPIES $2.50 
All Different and Distinctive 


These Poppies always challenge admiration by their great size and exotic colorings. I 
have grown these six varieties in my Exhibition Gardens for several years. They have 
attracted a great deal of attention. I will include 1 each of 6 gems: OLYMPIA, perhaps 
the greatest of all Poppies; an exquisite salmon-rose, very double, flowering two weeks 
ahead of other Oriental Poppies. MRS. PERRY, a lovely soft pink, WOERTEMBERGIA, 
the finest and largest brilliant scarlet, sold a few years ago at $25 00 a plant. Flowers 
of immense size, sometimes as large as a dinner plate. CERISE BEAUTY, a lovely deep 
cerise with crimson center. JOYCE, a radiant rose, tall and rugged growing and one 
other equally striking variety. Each is the best of its class. I will send you a large, 
strong plant of each, labeled, for $2.50; 3 of each, 18 plants in all, for $6.00; 6 of each, 
36 plants in all for $10.00. 


6 NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 
lows and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, arranged to give you a succession of 
bloom, from May to September. All are large, flowering-size plants, labeled, each a 
different variety. 


properly labeled, 


e. 
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0,000 Ja 
pliertax and Tall-Bearded IRIS 


SACRIFICED 
in Mid-Summer “Keep Going” Sale 


Summer is the best time to plant Iris. 
Moreover, to keep my staff fully em- 
ployed, I am willing to transact business 
this month on practically a non-profit 
basis. Hence these lowest-of-the-season 
prices. 


2 Summer-Blooming $3 00 
JAPANESE IRIS ° 

There is nothing more showy than these gor- 

eous Iris flowers, often measuring 8 to 10 
fiches across. As they blossom in Summer after 
the earlier varieties have finished, they prolong 
the Iris season for several weeks. 
There are giant age and doubles, self colors, 
mottled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft 
tints and intense deep colors in a most compre- 5 b Ah 
hensive range, unlabeled. There will be included in every collection several varieties 
that I am selling at $1.00 to $2.50 a plant this season. I consider these 25 fine, large 
Japanese Iris plants one of the biggest bargains ever offered. I now offer 25 large speci- 
men plants for only $3.00. 


25 WORLD'S FINEST SIBERIAN IRIS $3.00 


Many eminent authorities consider the Siberian Iris the most elegant of all Tris. And 
this is the finest collection of Siberian Iris obtainable anywhere in the world. In it are 
included varieties which originally sold at from $5.00 to $10.00 a plant. I will per- 
sonally select the varieties to give you a full color range, unlabeled. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION—20 Finest TALL BEARDED IRIS $3.00 


This has long been my most popular Collection, now offered at a special low price. I will 
include some of the choice new red and pink varieties which are in such demand today, 
such as Indian Chief, Firefall, Frieda Mohr, etc. Other varieties will carry you through 
every rainbow hue and color. A magnificent Collection that selected individually from 
my Oatalog would cost you from $12.00 to $25.00. Every plant a different variety, 
unlabeled. 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States—Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


Robert Wayman BOX B 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Every year they take in larger fields. Every May they greet the 
morning sun with deeper, richer wealth of color. This year Brand’s 
Lilacs were a national attraction—seen, adored, admired by thou- 
sands. World’s largest collection—over 100,000 all true to name— 
latest new approved creations; all the old immortal favorites. Large, 
heavy, graceful panicles — singles, doubles — white, red, lavender, 
blue, pink, purple. Strong hardy bushes on their own roots. 


BRAND’S prize-winning PEONIES 


Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil and climate—75-acre “peony paradise” 
—more than 200 gorgeous varieties—sensational size, beauty and abundance of 


bloom—outstanding national prize winners. 
The New Olympia 
Super-Hardy 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare . the new 
Olympia came through years of drouth with Oriental 
“flying colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters— 
thrives in any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, 
Iris, Phlox, Delphinium. 


Write for new colorful catalog ... free! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 


GROWN ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 


The best Time and 
the best Way to 








Analysis 
(By Wiley & Co., Inc., Baltimore 
No. 133554 July 27, 1985) 
Moisture at 100°O 
On Dry Basis 
Nitrogen (N) 3.52% 
Equiv. to Ammonia (NH,) 4.28% 
Total Phosphoric Acid 
(P,0,;) 
Equiv. to Bone Phosphate 
Ash 
Organic Matter 
Potash (K,0O) 
Te a 6. 
Calcium (CaO) 
Water absorption (approx. 
5 1/3 times its 
weight) 530.64% 
*Showing very slightly acid, 7.0 
being neutral. 


61% 


Distributors 


(If your City is not listed here, 
write to the Florida Humus Co. 
for name of nearest dealer.) 
BALTIMORE: 

E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 
CINCINNATI: 

J. Chas. McOullough Seed Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
NEW YORK: (Also Long Island 
and N. J.) Stumpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 


BUILD A LAWN 


Without competition from ambitious 
young weeds, new lawns get off to their 
best start if established in the early 
Fall. ... For a quick-starting, strongly- 
growing lawn, prepare the soil by 
applying about one-half inch of 
Florida Humus. Florida Humus holds 
moisture through dry spells; encour- 
ages strong root growth; and supplies 
organic nitrogen, released a little at a 
time with every wetting for many 
seasons. It is the ideal medium for a 
permanently successful lawn. Write 
for free booklet, Nature’s Way to 
Better Lawns and Gardens. 


GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 
special prices in carload lots. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 


Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





